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THERE were two Tom Levins on that day, maybe more; I could feel facebook 

that. TWITTER 


The room was low-ceilinged and old-fashioned. If you opened the 

door of this house that was built by a sailor two centuries ago, you email 

were barely three yards away from the modern-day traffic of share 

Greenport. 

PRINT 


On the video screen tiny children with dark faces were clapping; they reprints 
were singing. Tiny children in very formal coats, buttoned up to their 
necks, carefully, over the clothing of poverty, were marching on 
Washington. 

The Tom Levin of 1965 merged with the Tom Levin of now, who at 71 looked back on the 
history of Mississippi's Head Start program he directed. I could see Fanny Lou Hamer of 
Mississippi's Freedom Democratic Party. I could see Sergeant Shriver, the head of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity that funded Head Start nationwide. I could see Senator 
John Stennis, Mississippi's most die-hard segregationist. 

"I happen to like Senator Stennis as a man," Tom Levin was saying. "He was a gentleman 
of a culture that was passing. But I fought him as loud and as dirty as any politician." 

Tom Levin, a psychoanalyst and liaison officer for a world organization at the United 
Nations for the rights of the severely mentally ill, was smiling at his younger and older 
selves speaking, as his presence wove in and out of the Public Broadcasting Company 
special he was showing to me. 

When President Johnson declared his "War on Poverty," and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity allocated $96 million for a program for pre-schoolers that had to be up and 
running in 12 weeks, the response was immediate, nationwide. Only from the state of 
Mississippi, the poorest of the 50 states, were applications remarkably absent. 

On the video screen were the signs, "Colored admitted on Tuesdays only," "No coloreds 
allowed here"— a voice: "We are not going to do a program for our darkies. This is 
Mississippi. The strings attached require us to mix the races at a very early age." 

Other voices: "If you find a building, get some children, you can keep and teach your own. 
That was the answer to a prayer... 

"When you start telling little 5-year-olds they are equal to little white kids, they grow up 
believing it." 

There were many poor white people in the state of Mississippi as well, their photographs 
intermingled with the photographs of poor black people on the video screen. Once the 
program was enacted, very few would send their children, who equally needed the 
exposure to learning, free lunches and medical care. Those who did would receive threats. 
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Men and women who earned between $10 and $15 as sharecroppers and domestics would 
be able to earn between $50 and $75 a week taking care of their own. 
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The spirituals mix with the country music, the photographs of children with insects on 
them and parasites inside them, malnutrition, anemia. They are playing with garbage 
outside shacks. Later, children with a butterfly net, catching butterflies in the Head Start 
preschools, people building their own schools, an investigation begun by Senator Stennis 
only eight days into the program about the supposed misuse of funds. 

On the walls, old-style oil portraits of Benjamin Disraeli's father and Tom's wife's 
grandparents intermingle with paintings of ships, as every so often Tom pushes the mute 
button, coming forward in time to explain it to me. 

"Ain't gonna let nobody turn me round, turn me round, turn me round," little children are 
singing, as the Ku Klux Klan gathers and threats of arson mount. 

Little children having medical and dental examinations for the first time in their lives, 
looking wonderingly up at the doctors. 

They are working with crayons, and then suddenly they are "voting," on what color they 
should use — red or blue. For always they are given a chance to vote, to teach them not to 
be afraid to register and vote. 

"So that they could teach their parents not to be afraid. I remember each one of those 
kids," Tom was saying, "and the parents who started to say, 'Better my child die fighting 
for freedom, than grow up unable to be a man.'" 

"Those were the sexist days," Tom adds apologetically. 

In Tom's eyes — and this would eventually cost him his job; he would eventually be 
forbidden to work below the Mason-Dixon line — Head Start was never just about the 
children. Rather it was a way of bringing control over economic resources and dignity and 
respect to poor and black people. 

Though after a mere eight days of the program's being in operation, the State of 
Mississippi and Senator Stennis were trying to break the back of its link to the civil rights 
movement. Mississippi now has more black politicians, senators and public officials than 
any other state, a direct result of the people who were politicized in those days. 

In a climate of growing suspicion, why was Tom Levin the one who was chosen to mediate 
between government agencies and civil rights activists? 

Tom Levin started out as a child analyst, because in the early 1950's there were almost no 
men working psychoanalytically with children. He spent an entire year working with just 
one autistic child. 

He was concerned that competition between "good mother" therapists and "bad" actual 
mothers was weakening bonds that were already shaky. As a man, he had felt that he 
would be less likely to go into competition with mothers. 

Ultimately he was to reject child analysis entirely, out of a feeling that it violated children's 
boundaries at a time in their lives when they were too vulnerable to experience a real 
reciprocity. 

But there was also another side to Tom Levin. As a street kid growing up in the Bronx he 
had seen the Depression break the pride of his father, a hat blocker who could barely read 
or write. He "saw mothers and fathers losing touch with who they were," he explained, 
which was why what he encountered in Mississippi would move him so much. 

From the time Tom was 6 until he was able to leave home at 15, the family lived in 14 
different houses, moving constantly. 

"I still cry in a movie if I see a father who is unemployed," Tom says to me. 

Tom himself only went through the first three grades of high school, and always on 
probation. He did bit work from the age of 9, and by the time he was 15 was "a kid union 
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organizer." 

He took a job as a "nailer," running a pneumatic nailing machine. "I stood up on a carton. 
And I told them: 'Stop working! Don't give in!' " 

As he tells me how he signed himself onto a ship, I think of his sailboat on a pier only a 
half block away from the old pillared house with its floor to ceiling historic American flag, 
its few stars arranged in an arc. 

He joined the Navy and when the war broke out he was sent to Japan, a situation he calls 
"a very important transcultural experience." 

"In Okinawa, at the time of the invasion, I heard American marines and sailors bragging 
about raping grandmothers, taking prisoners and knocking their teeth out for gold." And 
that too formed his consciousness. 

He had wanted to be a doctor, and when he came home he worked for a while as a 
practical nurse. Eventually he was led into the study of psychoanalysis. But almost from 
the beginning he was uneasy about ignoring issues of class and culture in the focus on 
individual "adjustment." He didn't want to help patients adjust to what is unjust in our 
society. 

It was during the march on Birmingham, when he was working for the New York Clinic for 
Mental Health, doing volunteer group therapy, that he turned on the radio and heard 
about the hoses and the dogs. He said to himself "This has to stop." 

He called up the Southern Christian Leadership headquarters, and quickly became 
involved in organizing health workers to support the civil rights workers. 

This became first the Committee of Conscience and then the Medical Committee for 
Human Rights, with Tom Levin the founding coordinator. 

In the winter of 1963, when the three civil rights workers, James Chaney and Andrew 
Goodman and Michael Schwerner, were killed, Tom received a call from James Foreman 
who had organized the Freedom Summer Mississippi Voter Registration Drive, saying: 
"We need emergency triage. We need doctors." 

"It was on June 23, my birthday, I remember," Tom Levin was saying. "We organized 200 
medical people to come down. 

A letter had come from two leading human rights doctors warning the new recruits that it 
would be dangerous to try to work in Mississippi. 

"I was introduced to Archie Gray, the health director for the State of Mississippi, who said: 
The only help we need is in sterilizing the 'nigras' and curing their venereal diseases," Tom 
Levin said. 

"Archie Gray turned to the black doctor who had brought me to meet him and said: 
'Remember, I'm head of licensing for this state. If you keep this up you know what will 
happen to you.'" 

Tom would show me the clipping from The New Republic which told of an armed attack 
on his headquarters in which 8 gunshots had been fired, and a globe had exploded inches 
over his head. 

During the summer of 1963 Tom had visited the Freedom Schools and talked to the black 
high school students, who said: "We were quite happy when we were growing up, playing 
on the porch, and the family around. We felt loved and cared about. Then, when we got to 
be 6 years old, we would go to school. And our parents would tell us 'Do what the teacher 
says,' even though the teachers were treating them very badly and teaching them to be 
meek." 

There was a memory of trust for their parents that the students said was broken by this. 
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In February 1964, as part of the strategy of the Kennedy/Johnson branch of Democrats to 
try to break the back of the Southern Dixiecrats within their party, Tom Levin received a 
telephone call from Polly Greenberg of the Office of Economic Opportunity asking if he 
would like to write a grant proposal. He finished the proposal that April. 

His new organization, CDGM, the Child Development Group of Mississippi, was awarded 
$1.4 million for a program to start that July. 

That was a time when there was a deep suspicion of Government interference among civil 
rights workers, so Tom said to Polly Greenberg, "The people have to have their own voice. 
They have to make their own decisions." 

"That's what the Office of Economic Opportunity wants," Polly Greenberg replied. 

"We decided that no center would be funded unless it was run by a community 
committee," Tom continues. "By the time the program started in July, already 80 
communities had signed up." 

Eight days into its operation, Senator Stennis called an investigation into the misuse of 
funds. "They wanted receipts," the Tom on the screen continues, his voice intermingled 
with the voice of the real Tom of Greenport and now. 

"But the only people whom we could deal with were the small black merchants who wrote 
their receipts on the back of a paper bag. How can you have 83 centers organized in two 
weeks, with a million and a third dollars to be spent in eight weeks time without some 
mix-up?" 


As the CDGM staff and the children settled into their new life, seven CDGM project 
trainees were arrested in a civil rights demonstration. Tom Levin advanced them their 
bail; he defended the action as a salary advance. 

It was unheard of that those who before were afraid to vote or defend their rights, for fear 
of losing their jobs, would now be able to do whatever they wanted after hours. 

Simultaneously the war in Vietnam escalated. Senator Stennis was the head of the Senate 
Armed Services Appropriation Committee. There was talk both in Congress and in places 
behind the scenes about the need for the poverty program to take a back seat, to release 
more funding for Vietnam. 

Four weeks into an eight week program, an official decree arrived from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity that the Child Development Group of Mississippi must move from 
the church camp at Mount Beulah, seen by the government as the home of the civil rights 
movement. 

CDGM's board, frightened of losing its funding, agreed. The staff, led by Tom Levin, 
refused. It was Tom Levin's last fight. Both sides asked Tom Levin to resign in order to try 
to preserve the coalition between the group and the government. 

Eventually, another child-development coalition, sanitized and freed from civil rights 
connections, was formed by Senator Stennis and his associates, as a substitute recipient 
for the Head Start funds, to try to keep the organization out. 

I watch Tom's face. He has not faltered at all in his talking to me. Now I ask him: Have you 
any regrets? 

"I only regret that I did not have more time," he says. "It was not possible for me to 
continue my work without getting into conflict with the early childhood educational group. 
I had to have trouble." 

When Tom Levin returned from Mississippi he was invited to join the staff of Lincoln 
Hospital Community Mental Health Center, where he worked on developing career 
ladders for poor people to enter the health professions. 
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In the early 70s, he became interested in alternate family styles — communes, communal 
families and same gender families. It was during that time that he met his wife Ronny, a 
family therapist working with the problems of parents of children of artificial 
insemination. 

Then, about 10 years ago, he became involved in the World Association for Psycho-Social 
Rehabilitation, a group dedicated to the protection of the human, political and health 
needs of the severely mentally ill, devoted to helping them live in communities and doing 
away with excessive hospitalization. 

Very much an Eriksonian, in terms of his belief in ages and stages, 90 percent of his 
present day patients are "cases of re-analysis," those with whom others have failed, for to 
him "it seems right that those who are older among us take on the more difficult cases, 
drawing on the full range of our experience." 

Still as interested as ever in uses and misuses of power in the psychotherapeutic situation, 
he works to train psychiatrists in transcultural work with groups, so that a therapist 
coming from Iran, let us say, will be able to understand Hispanics in the Bronx. 

"Social change is like Pandora's box," Tom is saying on the screen, as the video nears its 
conclusion. "You can't control what comes out of it. The government wanted to control 
Pandora's box and they couldn't. What came out of it was social change beyond what they 
intended." 

As, a little bit later, we stand by his sailboat, labeled, perhaps mischievously, Red, the 
water buoying us from under the dock all asway, I see from the video still in my mind 
children singing "Good morning, good morning," even after all their funding is cut. 

I see a little girl who hasn't spoken at all in the first three weeks since she came to the 
center. 

She speaks. 

Photo: Tom Levin on the dock in Greenport where he keeps his sailboat, which he named 
Red. (Maxine Hicks for The New York Times) 

Erika Duncan is an essayist and novelist who lives in Sag Harbor. 
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